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uVTl*'rr'?,rNA^1^^1l*lt/,T^^^^ Rhetoric and CotnpoSition: An Overview . . . 

EDUCATION PDSITIDN DR PDLlCY » ^ ' 

^^^t d^es "a rhet^ical approach to- composition" si-gnify?"^ ' 
^ W. Ross Winterowd", among many others, has noted, '"'any field is, 
defined by the questions at asks." And those questions follow J rpm the'rodt 
metaphors OtcJ- .use Eurjce 's^phrase) or standard analogies (to use Kuhn's phrase) 
whi-ch organize- our perception of that field'§ subject nt^tter.' " TheW Critics, 
. for example, focused ob the text.q^ text, isolating iffrom its autWr(s) , 
• reader(s)- social and historical contexts . - The techniques of close td^tual 
analysis follow logically from th^ focus: they ^re appropriate to it. 

^V-Tne New Rhetoricians (who are' no more new .than the New Critics) ' 
b.egin v^dth a different root metaphor.. The rhetorical perspective focuses 
not on the text itseli, but on the coininunicativ4- relationships' reified in . ' 
-(or, perhaps Tshould say, represented by) the 'text 'The message -or meJaning 
is perceived not as "in" the text, but as the relationship befween speaker/ " 
• [ writer and he'arer/reader which is 're-present^d by the text. The rhetorician, . 
therefore, -reads the text. in its various contexts and operates with 'a signif- . 
icantly .different definition of objectivity,^ ^ 

Rhetoric has been defined as the s^tudy or those symbols -of inducement- 
which we use and are used by; but pne of the major insights of the..New 
, Rhetoricians (and,^ f or , that matter, of cognitive psychologists, and' other- * 
social scientists), is the important sense. in whicfi exposition and persuasion 
-are not finally and distrinotly separable, in which^all significant symbols 
are symbols .of inducement, " " ' 

•Rhetoric has been defined also as th^ art of finding the most 
^ effect:lve way;to' -^ay anything whatsoever; for Aristotle, rhetoric was /»the ^ 
faculuy of observing in any given case the available means of ^persuasUon." 
rne rhetoridal emphasis is, indeed, on/the how;, noc,.the what, %f a inessagP. 
Tnat ?;e-ims to .imply , .^snd at one time perhaps ,did imply, amoiCillty, 'ax\ -J^. 

'PSRMISSION TO' REPRODUCE THIS ^ *^ " ' ' IT 
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,l«:ru«aj.: .thlc. .That l^Wlo. dUapp.ars,,to„.ver,''£ soon „ o„e 
cor..-ics the eit..,it.cV»hich fom and co.tanc intar^enatrata : .ae ■ 
cannot u*i.ately be sapar'a;ed~'fto» tha s^„,h fo.'a battarWo.d Is," 

Jt3-<:ary laU his said, "a search^ f o. a be.tar; vlHoa. - t«i^,>« („/ 
-th,t »atta-.._ tad,„ology)-' I's not nejtral: 'the tools »d'«atf,od.. usad U an 

investigation Ui^ny constrain, and .a; avan da.e'r-na. what, th,t Investigation 

will discover.' ^ ' ' ' • ' ^ • - . 

• .^^etoric studies , the ^interre'lation between W and content, be'tween 
method and result.' If is concerned ^ith" how -knowledge is organized. 
Perceived thusly, rhetoric- has to do with. trV. ' It is not sl.ply a techne. 
not just- a set of'a.oral .eans f or 'ri^^pulatipg audiences. ' It Is n'ot a , 
technical,', but k humane .sub j ect • ■ ^ • ^ 

. .. . rThe Rep-ort of' the Comn>.i,ttee on jhe Nature of Rhetorical Invention ' ' ' 
begins by asserting that a vital .aspect of the hu^an-^erie^nce^is rhetorical. ^ " 
^H^an beings, as Aris.otle hin^elf . not.d, aVe social ani.als : we survi;e and - 
achieve humanness only^through Cooperation. We are not solirary individuals-! 
as^ar. leopards,' ' for example, who .:oine together only to mate. .Xeit^er, ' 
. how.ver,^ar. we herd aftxma^s: our cooperation is achieve* nat .by' ini cLct , ' 
:but through symbolic c.znmu.tications ' Because^we do not depend on instincts, 
becausej..^use education '(the production of ' conscioushess , the learning of 'the 
symbolic patterns of oux cultures)'. We are more flexiMe than other animals," . ' 
can change more quickly an'd adapt to .ore varied environments.. We are in an 
important s'ense, therefore, rhetorical animals;^ ' . ' ' 

. ' For the composition teacher, the important point of tKis Analysis " " 
is that-v^iting is . social process, the atCeppt^ of one Vndividu'al or group ' . 
..o communicate with ot^rs. ^In one sort of odd case there" .ay'be only a single ' 
individual involved (e.g. ,j.hen..I make a shopping ' lis t* i'n order to cpamualc-' 

-._r tine or when I make a journal entry ih order to* 



^clarify iuqhoate feelings). In anothe* s^rt of Ease, increasingly cojnmon ' 
these days,vthe writer is a group attempting to represent'a corporate ^ 
position. But virtually any piece of writing represents a communicative 
proces3..o5 some sort. 

This process always ha3 purposes— self-expressive, explanatory, and/or* 
persuasive. Although writing may judged by many standards, the only — 
objective way to judge it is by its effects. Faulty parallelism decreases 
one's chances of beiag* understood accurately (at leas t ,b/ readers who have ' ' 
been educated to 'expect parallelism) . ' A shopping likt organized 'accpr-ding 
• to the same patterns as the stores will facilitate the shopping. 

The ^writing j)roces& begins with the discovery of something to 
^ communicate and ends (at lea^t for one cycle) when the message reaches an 
audience. Tne writing process includes ^air^mpts di scovj r>and clarify 
^ that message, evaluation of audience and occasion,/ the search for^ forms, "modes ^ 
and structures which are appropriate to purpose, audience and occasion, the 

st^ructuriiig of sentences and paragraphs (assuming the chosen fom^ uses them), 

©- 

,and revisioji—whlch is^ a much more significant part of the process than most 

fledgling writers realize. Writing ends,|as it often begi^s^ with reading. ' 

. ^ * • ' ^ '> 

Writing, it must'qmckly be added, is-'not usually so lir),ear a 
* ' \ • " ' * . 

process as this listing may imply. For better or for'worse\ real human "beings 
do not ordinarily perform this process in orderly steps. We^^ofCerl" discover 
ouj own real messages only in the process of revisibn (re-visibn)J etc. 
Writing, like teaching, is a leai:ning process*. Attempting;.t9 write ^often 
sends us back to the library—or to the world-^for more information and/or 

for alternacivs organizing principled. ' . ' ^ ^ 

. . - . ' . - 'x^- ' 

Writang ^diff ets from most oiral conmuni cation in that the audience is 

not ptesent; and feedback, is therefore .delayed (if not entirely absent). , 



Writing ^isV in this sense, very like speaking over radio or television (without 

a studio audience), and "writer's block," very much like "mik§ fright," This ' ' 

lack of constant and insnediate feedback is one ch^acteristic which makes 

wrfling so much more difficult than ordinary talking, ' " ' ^ 

Waiting is a knowing, as well as a QQnnnunlcative prodess. When 

teach writing we are mot teaching a body of knowledge not even in the sense \ 

that a history or literature teacher does.. But neither are we teaching a 

skill, atrieast not in>the^sense that , a swimming or typing instructor does, 

.Ce^mLnlfy ther^ is information a person should know in order to write 

effectively', ^ certain amount of grammar, for example. That information need 

not, however, be known in any conscious way: most native speakers "of English 

' < » 

ordinarily make their subjects^ and verbs agree even if they do not* know what 

subjects ^and verbs are.' Indeed, the research^is counter-iiituitive in this 
case: it indicates that the teaching of formal grammar, whatever virtues it' 
nay have, does not significantly improve wfiting. Similarly^, infonnation- 
about tne psychological processes undei&lying writing is more useful , to the 
writing teachir (or perhaps to the person who. is experiencing a writing- 
block and therefore not^ writing) than -to the writer. Ideally, w.riters should - 
focus their' primary attention on what they are saying—and they should be 
able to do so precisely because they have iflaster^d th^ writing process so 
thoroughly that' it seems "natural^ and need not be thought about consciously 
while sentences are being formed, // 

The realization that -teaching *wr£ting is s'omehow different from 
teaching subjects which , prominently emphasize a body of knowledge often leads 
people to conclude that waiting is a skill. Would that reality were so simple! 
Writing,^JjLLe ajiy otfier communications (rhetorical) process, is intimately * 
involved with knowing. The proper form and ^tyle for e scientific paper 
Dirror^ a scientific way of, knowing: to devise that format meant to understand 
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synce as a way, of knowing; and to Aise that format means ^t^ Accept ^and 
validate .that way of knefwiTig (which is perhaps why poelns. are so rarely 
V3:ittem.n that format). Our task as writing teachers would be simpler if ' 

-i 

forja and content were separable, if .people ^uld think out thei-r ideas" first', 
choose appropriate forms- second, and writTe it all down third.". 

As most. English teachers wi-ll assert— at least when they are teaching 
what they generally know most about (i^.e., literature)— form and content are ' 
not entirely or ultimately separab/e ^ Human beings dannot percei^ve, concliye^ 
or communicate without, forms, wit^Xjt using something like Colerfdge's active' 
imagination to in-form the data, 'It might be more convenient if we first 
perceived. Second thought and felt., and third expressed ourselves, but we do 
not. In the first place, the three processes overlap— L , do not perform them - 
in linear: order---in fact, it is probably more'-accurate to think.of them as 
.three levels of one process. In the second place, some s.ort of knowing (in- 
forming, composing) process occurs at all three levels. That is why we often 
^ow sdsiethlng better after we have taught, or written it. That is -why we can 
■often per ckve Something more clearly and complexly after we know about it. 
That is why it is important^ to teach writ ing-as -knowing, not writing as 
'Correctness" or even writing as a skill. 

This is also what-makres-writing a'humane subject and not just a 
technical course (and why T?riting- should occur in every subject area even if ' 
it is taught primarily in English classes). -True, 'if we knew that a particular 
group of students'were tr.acked for a particular type^/<1c j^b-slot and if we 
cared -about preparing them, only for their jobs, we could simply .force tViem to 
.memorize the forms and techniques '.v-h^h would allow' them to produce the 
written products their '"imployers (and some of their other teachers) will 
demand. Te-achxn'g people , to vrite,. however, means .something more than that. 



■•■ important 'that we think of the writii^g process, not just of - 

the final product wliich emerges froa. it'. .The piePce of writing. is tangible: 
we holfi the paper in our;>ands,, correct the spelling, reyise the sentences, 
shift the order .of the paragraphs. It is^easy to fprget that we 'are not 
(should not be) concerned with creating a perfect text, but with creating the 
best possible communication. Literary texts may be. to some extent an 
exception (because aiming for'the perfect text often does optimize ^.iterary 
communication); in general, however, the text is clearly a-means- -to "afTend. ■ 
We. must not; let the material tangibility of the texf fool us ^into focusing 
on the written product t^o Xhe exclusion of the ^mmunicative process. ' 

• Although, we are generally concerned with writing in academic/ 



professional contexts arid 
about what kind of writing 



although nearly absolute generalizations caii be made 
is appropriate to that set of contents, it is 



important that we teach students to conceive of writing mbre -generally.* 
Writers who understand the 'principles of "rhetoric wilL/^ ah^e to adapt their 
form and style to a variety, of contexts, just as they Vrtf^arily do when ' 
speaking. Moreover, the riules of contemporary professional writing (evei 
the most "illogical") .make 



sense when-yiewed in the_ context of- what works 

y ~ — 



given the exis^ing'jprpf^ssi-enar pu and audiences^. ' * ' ! 

" Wietoric is a rel^ativis tic subject: it is concerned with ,appropriatene| 

effectivenessj the "fit" between text and context. Competent Writers under^ 

stand rhetorical principles wj\ich enable them to adapt tOTTarying purposes^ 

audiences arid occasions. / Their primary' concern is that^'the communication 

succeed, that it reach its audience. A rl^torical app^ach, therefore,* 

shift? the emphasis froJ text to relatianship , from product to prox:ess,:^ 5 

/ ^ ' - ^ 'I. 

from structure to funct/ion, from formal logic to dialectics, from syntactfics L 

and semantics to the pragmatics of communicat;ion. "''t" .; 

Contemporary theories "of ''pe'rcepti,on^ cognition andl communication ail*' 



/ 



imply a highly significant role fdr.fonn, Fonn 



constrains content — so it 



culture or individual, The 



y matters ,very much which |forms are available tp c 

fact 'that people perceive patterns of meaning, ifot ^individual stimuli, is the 
ba^i<^'''oT~our freedom because it allows us to respond flexibly tp meanings 
ra'ther than reflexively to stimuli. But it also means that our initial 
observations are never "'raw" data, that the fortns a person knows- operate to 
select "relevant" data, that reality is social,, and that th,ere is not in" 
any simple sense a <5ne-to-bne relationship between our perceptions and what is 
materially "out there," | • 

As composition teachers, we teach forms. We are, therefore 
^ inevitably .teaching rhetoric, A rhetorical approach means that we do so self^ 
consciously ^nd explicitly. It means that, ratT^er than indoctrinating 
students by telling them only what the "corre.ct" forms are, we teach them 
principles for choosing forms which will be Appropriate to various rhetorical 
contexts. Many of the details of , rhetorical * approache^ are identical with 
the details o^f standard American approaches J The difference is that students 
urjdferstand the rhetorical principles and contexts frdm which the detailed 
• rules are derived, that they understand those rules not as "correct" but as 
'effective in particular communicative contexts, and thatj they are capable of 

. sJ 

adapting to rhetorical contexts for which they hav^ not be.en specifically 
trained. * 

^ It is this self-consciousness apd understanding of the writing process 
which defines a rheto^rical approach to composition. It is also what makes 
'composition a potentially humanistic subject.^ 
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NOTES 



'This article^ is based on a paper presented' -as, part of a group project 
at the 1977 CCCC. ' It was designed to provide a concep1:ual framework fSr two 
papers and three workshops. vhich' followed it. The. entire CCCC project was a 
preliminary to an institute for teachings of composition held under the 
auspices of the -ffEH at the University of South Carolina in the 'summer of 
]^977, It is intended also ^as a preliminary to a book on the teaching ojf 
writing;. This topic was assigned to me and had to represent the collective 
^opinion of the group. It is, consequently, a significantly different type 
of text than one in which an individual writer address^ an audience, 
2 

' New Criticism is sometimes called a rhetorical .criticism. The phrase 
"rhetorical analysis" is then usually taken tp mean stylistic analysis. 
Style, however,* is only; one department of rhetoric and patently not the most 
important. As I am discussing them here,, the IJew Critical and New Rhetorical 
perspecZ'ives are antifhetical-=Burke' s Pentad flies in the face bf the intrinsic 
injunction^^and the approaches which follow from'^hem are distinct and compla- 
mentaipr. ' _ 

Of course, a philosopher will^ teJLl you that we are defined by our self ^ ' 
9onsciousnes^!s, an et:onomiSt that we are economic animals, and so forth. That 
i^ ail true J Human society is characterized by a more complex and flexible 
division of /labor tVan any other. Although our interdependence' i^ not mandated 
by instincts,^ we are decidedly maladapted lEor independent survival. From that 
contrd'dict^on (from that ecolpgical adaptation) follows our self ^consciousness, 
our latiguaiing, our symbolic thought, pur sometines annoyingly flexible mode of 
perception^ and our definition as rhetorical animals. 

The /study of signs and languages can be divided into the, three areas " 
(established by C.W. Morris and followed by Rudolf C^rrmp, among others)^^of 
syntactiofe, semantics, and pragmatics,. While the three" \reas are clearly inter- 
dependent and"' can, be separated only conceptually, for the purposes of analysis, 
the rhetorical perspective emphasizes the pragmatic and considers syntax and 
lexicon ^s tKey affect pragmatic purposes. Pragmatics, like rhetoric, focuses - 
on the yriter^reader relationship mediated by the text, not on ^the ctext itself. 

^Aj rhet^ical approach to. composition is a sufficient condition for neither 
salvation n^r revolution. It will not even resolve the contradictions implicit 
in teathing freshman compositioti in North '^American universities in the late ^ 
1979?,/ It is, nonetheless^, a progressive direction. 



